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At one time the London Fishmongers appear to 
have been the wealthiest and most powerful of the 
City Companies. Originally they formed two great 
bodies—the Salt-fishmongers, who were incorporated 
by letters patent in 1433, in the reign of Henry VI. ; 
and the Stock-fishmongers, incorporated by charter 
from Henry VII. in 1509, Like other crafts, how- 
ever, the fishmongers certainly existed as a civic 
association long before the earliest of those dates. 
In ancient times the consumption of fish in England 
was undoubtedly much greater in proportion to the 
population than it now is. As long as the Catholic 
religion prevailed, an abstinence from flesh was ob- 
served by all ranks for a considerable part of the year ; 
and fish were of necessity consumed to a large extent, 
just as they still are in the Catholic countries of the 
Continent, where at this day the. produce of our New- 
foundiand fishery finds its chief market. As in these 
countries, however, so in Catholic England—the great 
consumption was of dried and salted fish, The names 
of the two old London companies are an evidence of 
this. It would have been quite impossible in those 
days for many parts of the country to have obtained a 
sufficient supply of any other kind ; and, indeed, even 
now a regular supply of fresh fish could not be gene- 
tally commanded. Although London and some other 


large towns consume considerable quantities of the 
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article in the uncured state, the great trade must neces- 
sarily be in that form of it which admits of being pre- 
served for a length of time, and in that way of being 
carried, like other merchandise, to the most distant 
parts of the country, or to foreign countries. 

After the Reformation, the legislature attempted to 
do what the Church had formerly done, in encouraging 
the use of fish as an article of food among the people 
generally. A curious act of parliament was passed in 
1563 (the 5th Eliz., c. 5), which provided “ that, as 
well for the maintenance of shipping, the increase of 
fishermen and mariners, and the repairing of port- 
towns, as for the sparing and increase of the flesh 
victual of the realm, it shall not be lawful for any to 
eat flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays,—unless under 
the forfeiture of 3/. for each offence,—excepting cases 
of sickness, and also those by special licenses to be 
obtained.” For these licenses peers were to pay to the 
poor 1/. 6s. 8d.; knights and their wives 13s. 4d.; and 
other persons 6s. 8d. JEven the license, however, did 
not permit the purchaser to eat beef on the forbidden 
days, but only mutton, or other kinds of flesh. It is 
added, “‘ But because no person shall misjudge the 
intent of this statute, be it enacted, that whoever aut 
by preaching, teaching, writing, or open speech, noti 
that any vay. of fish; or forbeating of flesh, mentioned 
in this statute, is of any necessity for the ~~ of the 
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soul of man, or that it is the service of God, otherwise 
than as other politic laws are and be, then such persons 
shall be punished as spreaders of false news ought 
to be.” By a subsequent stdtute (the 27th Elizabeth, 
c. 2), the prohibition against eating flesh was limited to 
Saturdays; but it was still commanded that no vic- 
tuallers should sell flesh either on Fridays or Satur- 
days, or at all during the season of Lent. 

These regulations must have tended to keep up 
among the people their old habit of living to a con- 
siderable extent upon dried and salted fish. Mean- 
while the two city companies had been incorporated 
into one by Henry VIII., in 1536, under the title of 
““the Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery of 
Fishmongers.” Thus united, they form the fourth city 
company, standing immediately after the Drapers’, and 
before the Goldsmiths’. 

In 1750, Mr. Tomkyns, the clerk of the Company, in 
addressing Frederick Prince of Wales on his admission 
as a freeman, said, “ This Company, Sir, is famous for 
having had near threescore lord mayors of the city of 
London, besides many of the most considerable mer- 
chants and eminent citizens, free of it.” At one period, 
so great was the influence of the Company, that it gave 
to the city six lord mayors in the space of twenty-four 
years. Of these the most famous was the last, William 
Walworth, who, in 1880, slew Watt Tyler in Smithfield, 
at the head of 30,000 rebels. For this achievement 
Walworth was knighted by the king, Richard IL. ; 
and, according to a common, though somewhat doubt- 
ful, teadition, the dagger was added to the City arms. 

All this glory, however, seems to have brought upon 
the Fishmongers not a little envy and hostility from their 
fellow-citizens. Walworth was succeeded in the mayor- 
alty by the celebrated John of Northampton, who pro- 
fessed himself the advocate of violent changes, and who, 
had he presided over the city in the time of Waitt 
Tyler’s insurrection, would have been much more likely 
to jain the rebels than to kill their chief. John of 
Northampton (known also by the popular aliases of 
Cumbertown and Troubletown) was a draper, and, as 
such, ne friend of the Fishmongers. Availing himself 
of the power which his place gave him, and also of 
enmities which had long existed between certain other 
companies and this prosperous trade, he appears to 
have set himself not merely to diminish their weighi 
and importance, but to lay his rivals entirely prostrate. 
He not only got the king to allow foreigners (as 
strangers, or persons not freemen, used to be called) to 
sell fish in London, in violation of the monopoly which 
the Company of Fishmongers had long enjoyed; but, 
according to Maitland, he compelled the Company “to 
acknowledge that their occupation was no craft, and 
therefore unworthy of being reckoned among the other 
mysteries.” It was declared that, for the future, no 
lord mayor should he chosen from the Fishmongers. 
However, Troubletown’s term of authority having 
ended, the Company was restored, by parliament, to all 
its old rights and privileges, the right of holding courts 
for the trial of complaints alone excepted. It was 
directed that all cases which had formerly been decided 
in the Company’s court should, for the future, be 
brought before that of the Lord Mayor. 

Before the Salt-fishmongers and the Stock-fish- 
mongers were united, they had no fewer than six halls, 
each having one in the three streets then principally 
inhabited by the members of the trade ; namely, Thames 
Street (anciently called Fishmonger Row), Old Fish 
Street, and New Fish Street. On their incorporation 
into one society, they chose for their common hall one 
of their two houses in Thames Street, which we are 
told had been given to them in the reign of Henry VI., 
by Sir John Cornwall, Lord Franhope, This old 
building, however, was destroyed in the Great Fire ; 
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atid soon after a new halt was erected on the same site, 
from a design by Sir Christopher Wren. It was a 
handsome and showy structure. Maitland, writing 
about the middle of the last century, says, “* The front 
next the Thames, which has been lately repaired and 
beautified at a very extraordinary expense, exceeds 
every thing of its kind in this city, and yields a most 
graceful and pleasant prospect, with a magnificent 
double flight of stone stairs on the wharf.” A view of 
this building is given in Mr. Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ Vol, 
II., as it appeared in June, 1827. Soon after that date 
it was taken down to make room for the approaches to 
the New London Bridge; and a very splendid new hall 
has since been erected a little to the west of the place 
where its predecessor stood. Our engraving presents 
a view of it as seen from the street and the river; 
and a full description of it may be found in the ‘ Com. 
panion to the Almanac’ for 1834, It stands between 
Thames Street and the river, immediately to the west 
of the elevated road leading to the bridge, to the level 
of which the main part of the building is raised by two 
lower storits; the undermost disposed into cellars, 
warehouses, and shops, and the higher into offices and 
other apartments for the use of the Company. The 
superstructure commences about five or six feet above 
the level of the Bridge road; and also consists of two 
stories. It is faced with Portland stone; and there are 
three distinct fronts, one to the east, another towards 
Thames Street, and the third looking to the river. The 
last is ornamented by a colonnade of granite, which 
supports a terrace. The Thames Street front presents 
a receding centre and two projecting wings. to 
the east is the entrance front, and consists of a range 
of attached columns in the centre, and two wings 
adorned with pilasters, with a lofty attic surmounting 
the entablature. These fronts are all separate composi- 
tions ; and it is objected to the building that, however 
great may be their particular merits, they are not 
adapted to produce that unity of effect which would 
have been desirable. 





CASPAR HAUSER.—No. Ill. 
(Concluded from No. 119) 


As the powers of Caspar’s mind opened, he became less 
interested by the playthings by which he had been at first 
so entirely absorbed. Even his love for horses was trans- 
ferred from the wooden representative to the living ani- 
mal, and in an amazingly short time he became a most 
accomplished and fearless horseman. His connexion 
with Professor Daumer, and his intercourse with others, 
soon led him to feel his own deficiencies. It was very 
affecting to hear his often-repeated lamentation, that 
there were so many things, known to the people of the 
world, which he had yet to learn. But he did not 
despair. The curiosity, the thirst for knowledge, and 
the inflexible perseverance with which he fixed his 
attention to anything he was determined to learn or 
comprehend, were truly wonderful. 

It is painful, but not surprising, to learn that under 
the new perceptions of his senses and intellect, and the 
processes they were undergoing, his feelings were far 
from pleasurable. He longed to go back “ to the man 
with whom he had always been.” At home, (in his 
hole,) he said, he had never suffered so much from 
head-ache, and had never been so much teased, as since 
he was in the world. Nevertheless, he was willing to 
remain at Nuremburg until he had learned what the 
burgomaster and the professor knew; but then he must 
be taken home, and he would show the man what he 
had learned in the meantime. When surprise was €X- 
pressed that he should wish to return to that aboml- 
nably bad man, he replied, with mild indignation, 
“* Man not bad—man me no bad done,” Against “ the 
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man with whom he had always been,” Caspar never 
showed the least anger, and was never willing to hear 
that he ought to be punished, until the following beau- 
tiful and affecting incident occurred in the gradual 
development of his mental life. 

“It was in the month of August, 1829, when, on a 
fine summer evening, his instructor showed him for the 
first time the starry heavens. His astonishment and 
transport surpassed all description. He could not be 
satiated with its sight, and was ever returning to gaze 
upon it; at the same time fixing accurately with his 
eye the different groups that were pointed out to him, 
remarking the stars most distinguished for their bright- 
ness, and observing the differences of their respective 
colours. ‘ That,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is indeed the most 
beautiful sight I have ever yet seen in the world. But 
who has placed all these numerous beautiful candles 
there ? who lights them ? who puts them out?’ When 
he was told, that like the sun, with which he was 
already acquainted, they always continue to give light, 
he asked again, who placed them there above, that they 
may always continue to give light? At length, standing 
motionless, with his head bowed down, and his eyes 
staring, he fell into a deep and serious meditation. 
When he again recovered his recollection, his transport 
had been succeeded by deep sadness. He sank trem- 
bling into a chair, and asked, why that wicked man 
had kept him always iocked up, and had never shown 
him any of these beautiful things. He (Caspar) had 
never done any harm. He then broke out into a fit 
of crying, which lasted for a long time, and which 
could with difficulty be soothed; and said, that ‘ the 
man with whom he had always been’ might now also 
be locked up for a few days, that he might learn .to 
know how hard it was to be treated so.”* 

We may here remark that Cicero quotes Aristotle 
as affirming, and repeats the affirmation himself, that 
a person brought, like Caspar, at an advanced period of 
life to the first view of the skies and the external 
world, would not fail to consider all he saw as the 
work of an intelligent mind, even though he had never 
heard of a God. We see this remarkably proved in the 
case of the poor boy whose history we are detailing. 

As Caspar Hauser increased in knowledge, and in 
the experiences and sensations of life, his general 
appearance and mode of existence became like those of 
other men. He learned to eat all meats except pork ; 
but all fermented liquors, and even tea and coffee, were 
still abominable to him. His perceptions gradually 
became much less rapid and tenacious. “ Of the gi- 
gantic powers of his memory, and of other astonishing 
qualities, not a trace remained ; and he retained nothing 
extraordinary but his extraordinary fate, his indescribable 
goodness, and the exceeding amiableness of his disposi- 
tion.” Yet, while in understanding a man, but in know- 
ledge a child,—and in many things more ignorant than a 
child,—his language and demeanour could not but often 
exhibit him as a mingled compound of a child, youth, 
and man, without its being easy to determine to which 
portion of life this combination of them all properly 
belonged. He was himself oppressively conscious of 
his peculiar situation, and the consciousness gave a 
shade of melancholy and dejection to his character and 
countenance. He would lament that he was already so 
old, and was still obliged to learn what children knew 
long ago. He would say “I wish I had never come 
out of my cage. He who put me there should have 
left me there ; then I should never have known and 
felt the want of anything; and I should never have 
experienced the misery of never having been a child, 
and of having came so late into the world.” 

He was able to give little information concerning the 
previous portion of his existence, and that confirmed 


the conclusions at which the people of Nuremburg bad 
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arrived. ‘There was no doubt that he had always lived 


in a hole (a small, low apartment which he sometimes 
called a cage) where the light never entered, and a 
sound was never heard. In this place it appears that 
he never, even in his sleep, lay with his whole body 
stretched out, but sat, waking and sleeping, with his 
legs extended before him, and his back supported in an 
erect posture, Some peculiar property of his place of 
rest, or some particular contrivance, appears to have 
made it necessary that he should always remain in this 
position, An unusual formation of the knee seems to 
have resulted from it, so that, when Caspar sat down 
with the leg and thigh extended horizontally on the 
floor, the back formed a right angle with the flexure of 
the thigh, and the knee-joint lay extended so close to 
the floor that not the smallest hollow was perceptible 
in the ham, between which and the floor a common 
playing-card could scarcely be thrust. In this dungeon, 
whenever he awoke from sleep, he found a Joaf and a 
pitcher of water by him. Sometimes the water had a 
bad taste, probably from the infusion of opium ; for 
whenever this was the case he could no longer keep 
his eyes open, but was compelled to fall asleep; and 
when he afterwards awoke, he found that he had a 
clean shirt on, and that his nails had been cut ; from 
which, and other circumstances, it appears that Caspar 
met with a certain degree of careful attention during 
the period of his incarceration. He never saw the face 
of the man who brougiit him his meat and drink, who 
also never spoke to him, except to utter the “ Reuta 
wihn,” &c., which Caspar so unmeaningly repeated 
when found in Nuremburg. In his hole he had two 
wooden horses and several ribands: with these horses 
he had always amused himself so long as he remained 
awake; and his only occupation was to make them run 
by his side, and to fix or tie the ribands about them in 
different positions. Thus one day had passed as the 
other; but he had never felt the want of anything, had 
never been sick, and, once only excepted, had never felt 
the sensation of pain. I is also remarkable that he 
never had dreams until after he went to live with 
Professor Daumer, when he regarded them as real 
appearances, 

How long he had continued to live in this situation 
he knew not, for he had no knowledge of time. 
He had no recollection of ever having been in a 
different situation, or in any other than that place, 
The man with whom he had always been never did him 
any harm but once, when he struck him a severe blow 
with a stick or piece of wood, because he had been run- 
ning his horse too hard, and had made too much noise, 
Soon after this circumstance, the man came and placed 
a small table over his feet, and spread some paper 
upon it; he then came behind him, so as not to be seen 
by him, took hold of his hand, and moved it backward 
and forward on the papex with a lead-pencil which he 
had stuck between his finge & Caspar was exceedingly 
pleased with the black figures which appeared on the 
white paper; and, when the man was gone, was never 
tired of drawing these figures repeatedly on the paper. 
Another time the man came to the place where he lay, 
lifted him up, and endeavoured to teach him first to 
stand and then to walk. Finally, the man came one 
day and, takimg him on his back, carried him out of 
the prison. It appears that he fainted on being brought 
into the light of day and the fresh air. He noticed 
none of the objects around him during the journey. 
He was only conscious that the man who had been 
leading him put the letter which he had brought with 
him into his hand and then vanished; after which a 
citizen observed him and took him to the guard-room. 

It seems, from this account, that Caspar had at length 
become a dangerous burden to those who kept him 
secretly confined, He had grown — ; = powers 
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of life were more vivid ;—he sometimes made a noise, 
and it was necessary to keep him quiet by means of 
severe chastisement. But why they did not get rid of 
him in some other manner? why they did not destroy 
him? why he had not been put out of the world as a 
child ?—these are questions which still remain without 
solution. It seems to have been expected that he would 
have been lost, as a vagabond or an idiot, in some 
public institution at Nuremburg; or, if any attention 
was paid to the recommendation he brought with him, 
as a soldier in some regiment. But none of these events 
took place. The unknown foundling met with humane 
consideration, and became the object of universal public 
attention. The journals were filled with accounts of 
this mysterious young man, and with conjectures re- 
specting him ;—the development of his mind was every 
where spoken of,—marvellous things were related to 
the public of his progress; and it was at last reported 
that Caspar Hauser was employed in writing a history 
of his life. At this period, and probably with the view 
of preventing the execution of this intention, an attempt 
was made, on the |7th of October, 1829, to assassinate 
nim in the house of Professor Daumer. He escaped 
with an inconsiderable wound on his forehead, but 
which, from the excited state of his nervous system, 
occasioned him much suffering and prolonged in- 
disposition. 

At a subsequent period Earl Stanhope adopted the 
charge of Caspar, and had him removed to Anspach, 
where he was placed under the care of an able school- 
master, with whom he also resided. It was intended that 
he should be brought to this country, in which he would 
have been tolerably safe from the dread of assassination. 
This fear, in which he long lived after the first attempt 
upon his life, seems, indeed, to have considerably sub- 
sided after he had remained several years at Anspach 
without molestation. But his secret enemy had not lost 
sight of him. As he was leaving the Tribunals on the 
morning of December 14th, 1833, a stranger, wrapped 
in a large cloak, accosted him under the pretence of 
having an important communication to make. Caspar 
excused himself, as he was then going to dine, but 
promised to meet the stranger in the afternoon in the 
palace-garden. The meeting took place: the stranger 
drew some papers from underneath his cloak, and, while 
Hauser was about to examine them, stabbed him twice 
near the heart with a dagger that he had kept concealed. 
The wounds were not immediately fatal. Caspar was 
able to return home, but could then only utter in 
broken syllables, “ Palace-garden—purse—Uz—monu- 
ment.” The tutor to whose care he had been com- 
mitted despatched the soldiers of the police to Uzen’s 
monument, in the palace-garden, where they found a 
small purse of violet silk, containing a scrap of paper, 
on which was written, in a disguised hand, “ Hauser 
can tell you well enough why I appear here, and who I 
am. To save Hauser the trouble, I will tell you myself 
whence I come ; I come from—from—the Bavarian fron- 
tier,—on the river . I will also give you the name, 
M. L. O.” According to Caspar’s description, the man 
was the same who made the previous attempt upon 
his life at Nuremburg. The unfortunate Caspar 
Hauser died on the night of December 17th, in con- 
sequence of the wounds he had received; and no 
clue to the mystery ofvhis life and death has yet been 
obtained, although a ard of 5000 florins has been 
offered by Lord Stanhope for the discovery of the 
assassin. The funeral of Caspar Hauser took place on 
the 26th of December, and was attended by crowds 
of persons, all moved by the deepest sympathy, for the 
poor youth was greatly beloved. His preceptor, Dr. 
Fuhrmann, pronounced an oration over his grave, in 
the course of which he alluded to the last words of the 
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replied, “I have prayed God to forgive all whom I 
have known; for myself personally I have nothing to 
forgive, as no one ever did me wrong.” 


OF SOLITUDE. 
Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good! 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood ! 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice. 


Hail, the pout Muse’s richest manor-seat ! 
Ye country houses and retreat, 
Which all the happy gods so love, 
That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 
Here Nature does a house for me erect, 
Nature! the wisest architect, 
Who those fond artists does despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect, 
Yet the dead timber prize. 
Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying ‘ 
With all their wanton boughs dispute, 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying 
Nor be myself, too, mute. 
A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 
Gilt with the sunbeams here and there, 
On whose enamelled banks 1’ll walk, 
And see how prettily they smile, 
And hear how prettily they talk 
Ah! wretched, and too solitary he 
Who loves not his own company ! 
He'll feel the weight oft many a day, 
Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear’t away. 
Cowrsxy, born 1618, died 1667. 


The Grateful Bonze-—A mandarin, who took much 
pride in appearing with a number of jewels on every part 
of his robe, was once accosted by an old sly bonze, who, 
following him through several streets, and bowing often to 
the ground, thanked him for his jewels. “ What does the 
man mean?” cried the mandarin: ‘ Friend, I never gave 
thee any of my jewels.” “ No,” replied the other, “ but 
you have let me look at them, and that is all the use you 
can make of them yourself; so there is no difference be- 
tween us, except that you have the trouble of watching them, 
and that is an empluyment I do not much desire.”"— 
Goldsmith—Citizen of the World. 





Feasting the Poor—Before the present mode of pro- 
viding for the indigent by a compulsory rate existed, large 
sums were daily distributed by the kings of England in 

rivate alms; and the festivals of particular saints were 
satomle by feasting many thousands of the poor at their 
expense. Among the Close Rolls, still extant, by which 
such entertainment for the poor is ordered, the following— 
all of which refer to the year 1244, the 28th of Henry III.— 
may be mentioned. In January, the king's treasurer is 
commanded to cause 15,000 poor persons to be fed in St. 
Paul's Church-yard on the day of the Conversion of Paul, 
and to cause 1500 wax tapers te be made and placed in 
St. Paul's Church, London, on the same occasion. In the 
next month, the same person is ordered to give directions 


for feeding as many persons as can enter the great and 
lesser hall at Westminster, on the annive of Joan, the 
n December, 


king's sister, formerly queen of Scotland. 
6000 persons are ordered to be fed at Westminster, on the 
Feast of the Circumcision ; and, with a considerate view to 
the inclemency of the season, it is particularly directed that 
all the more aged and infirm should be fed in the greater 
and lesser hall, the less infirm and middle-aged in the 
King's Chamber, and the children in the Queen's Chamber. 


The Kitchens of King John.—An order, dated April 19, 
1206, commands Hugh de Nevill to have the king's kitchen 
at Clarendon roofed with shingles, and to cause two new 
kitchens to be erected, one at Marlborough and the other at 
Ludyershall, to dress the royal dinners in; and it is par- 
ticularly directed that each kitchen should be provided with 


victim, who, on being asked if he forgave his enemies, }3 furnace sufficiently large to roast two or three oxen. 
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[Hieroglyphics on the uppermost division of the Obelisk of Luxor. ] 


We fancy there are few of our readers but have read 
descriptions and seen drawings or prints of the two 
remarkable obelisks called Cleopatra’s Needles, near 


Alexandria, on the coast of Egypt. Of these only one 
is erect; the other has been for many years prostrate 
and half buried in sand. 

Among the treasures of antiquity found in the in- 
terior of Egypt, and particularly in the Thebaid, were, 
till very lately, two granite columns of precisely the 
same character as Cleopatra’s Needles. 





Of these, one | 


remains on the desolate spot; the other, with great 
labour and expense, has been transgprted to the flourish- 
ing capital of France. 

When the French army, in their attempt on Egypt, 
penetrated as far as Thebes, they were, almost to a man, 
overpowered by the majesty of the ancient monuments 
they saw before them; and Bonaparte is then said to 
have conceived the idea of removing at least one ef 
the obelisks to Paris. But reverses and defeat foi- 
lowed, The French were forced to abandon Egypt ; 
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and the English remaining masters of the seas, effeetu- 
ally prevented any such importation into France. 2 

The project of Bonaparte had the sort of classical 
precedent he so much admired. Roman conquerors and 
Roman emperors had successively enriched the capital of 
the world with the monuments of subdued nations, and 
with the spoils of art from Sicily, Greece, and Egypt. 
Among these, the Emperor Augustus ordered two 
Egyptian obelisks, algo of the same character as Cleo- 
patra’s Needles, to be brought to Rome. To this end 
an immense vessel of a peculiar construction was built ; 
and when, after a tedious and difficult voyage, it reached 
the Tyber with its freight, one of the columns was placed 
in the Grand Circus, and the other in the Campus 
Martius, at Rome. Caligula adorned Rome with a 
third Egyptian obelisk, obtained in the same manner. 

The Emperor Constantine, still more ambitious of 
these costly foreign ornaments, resolved to decorate his 
new-founded capital of Constantinople with the largest 
of all the obelisks that stood on the ruins of Thebes. 
He succeeded in having it conveyed as far as Alex- 
andria; but, dying at the time, its destination was 
changed, and an enormous raft, managed by 300 
rowers, transported the granite obelisk from Alex- 
andria to Rome, The difficulties encountered by the 
large, flat, awkward vessel do not appear to have oc- 
curred during the passage across the Mediterranean, 
which was, no doubt, effected during the fine, settled 
summer season, when that sea is often, for weeks 
together, almost as calm as a small fresh-water lake ; 
but they presented themselves at the passage of the 
mouth of the Tyber, and in the shallows of that river. 
When all these obstacles were overcome, it required the 
labour of thousands of men to set up the obelisk upon 
its base at Rome. 

The Emperor Theodosius, at last, sueceeding in bring- 
ing an obelisk from Egypt to Constantinople, erected it 
in the Hippodrome. Though this was of an inferior size 
(being rather under than over fifty feet), it is recorded 
that it required thirty-two days’ labour and the most 
complicated contrivances of mechanics to set it upright. 

The Constantinopolitan obelisk still stands where it was 
first erected by the emperor; but those of Rome have 
been removed by the Popes. In all, there are twelve 
ancient obelisks erect in the modern city of Rome*, 

Thirty years after Bonaparte’s first conception of the 
idea, the French government, then under Charles X., 
having obtained the consent of the pasha of Egypi, 
determined that one of the obelisks of Luxor should be 
brought to Paris. ‘The difficulties of doing this,” 
says M. Delaborde, “ were great, In the first place it 
was necessary to build a vessel which should be large 
enough to contain the monument,—deep enough to 
stand the sea,—and, at the same time, draw so little 
water as to be able to ascend and descend such rivers 
as the Nile and the Seine.” 

In the month of February, 1831, when the crown of 
France had passed into the hands of Louis Philippe, 
a vessel, built as nearly as could be on the necessary 
principles, was finished and equipped at Toulon. This 
vessel, which for the sake of lightness was chiefly made 
of fir and other white wood, was named the “ Louxor.” 
The crew consisted of 120 seamen, under the command 
of Lieutenant Verninac of the French royal navy ; and 
there went, besides, sixteen mechanics of different pro- 
fessions, and a master to direct the works, under the 
superintendence of M. Lebas, formerly a pupil of the 
Polytechnic School, and now a naval engineer. 

M. J. P. Angelina accompanied the expedition in 
quality of surgeon-major; and to a volume which this 
gentleman has recently published at Paris we are in- 
debted for an account of its proceedings. 


* See ‘The British Museum—Egyptian Antiquities,’ in the 





‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ 


On the 15th of April, 1831 (which we should have 
thought two months too early in the season), the 
“ Louxor” sailed from Toulon. Some rather violent 
winds and heavy seas proved that a vessel so built was 
not very seaworthy, and appear to have somewhat 
frightened the “‘ Chirurgien-Major ;” but they arrived 
without any serious accident in the port of Alexandria 
on the 3d of May. After staying forty-two days at 
Alexandria, the expedition sailed again on the 15th 
of June for the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, which they 
entered on the following day, though not without 
danger from the sand-bank which the river has de. 
posited there. At Rosetta they remained some days; 
and on the 20th of June, M. Lebas, the engineer, two 
officers, and a few of the sailors and workmen, leaving the 
** Louxor” to make her way up the river slowly, em- 
barked in common Nile-boats for Thebes, carrying with 
them the tools and materials necessary for the removal 
of the obelisk. On the 7th of July, when the waters 
of the Nile had risen considerably, the “ Louxor” 
sailed from Rosetta; on the 13th she reached Boulak, 
the port of Grand Cairo, where she remained until the 
19th; and she did not arrive at Thebes until the 14th 
of August, which was two months after her departure 
from Alexandria. 

The Turks and Arabs were astonished at seeing so 
large a vessel on the Nile, and frequently predicted she 
would not accomplish the whole voyage. The difficul- 
ties encountered in so doing were, indeed, very serious: 
in spite of the peculiar build and material, the vessel 
grounded and struck fast in the sand several times; at 
other times a contrary wind, joined to the current, 
which was of course contrary all the way up, obliged 
them to lie at anchor for days; and the greatest part of 
the ascent of the river was effected by towing, which 
exhausting work seems to have been performed, partly 
by the French sailors, and partly by such Arabs and 
Fellahs as they could hire for the occasion. An exces- 
sive heat rendered this fatigue still more insupport- 
able. Reaumur’s thermometer marked from 30° to 
38° in the shade, and ascended to 50°, and even to 
55°, in the sun*. Several of the sailors were seized 
with dysentery, and the quantity of sand blown about 
by the wind, and the glaring reflection of the burning 
sun, afflicted others with painful ophthalmia. The sand 
must have been particularly distressing: one day the 
wind raised it and rolled it onward in such volume as, 
at intervals, to obscure the light of the sun, After they 
had felicitated themselves on the fact that the plague 
was not in the country, they were struck with alarm on 
the 29th of August, by learning that the cholera morbus 
had broken out most violently at Cairo. On the 11th 
of September the same mysterious disease declared itself 
on the plain of Thebes, with the natives of which the 
French were obliged to have frequent communications. 
In a very short time fifteen of the sailors, according to 
our author, the surgeon, caught the contagion, but every 
one recovered under his care and skill. At the same 
time, however, (panic no doubt increasing the disposi- 
tion to disease,) no fewer than forty-eight men were laid 
up with dysentery, which proved fatal to two of them. 

In the midst of these calamities and dangers, the 
French sailors persevered in preparing the operations 
relative to the object of the expedition. One of the 
first cares of M. Lebas, the engineer, on his arriving 
on the plain of Thebes, was to erect, near to the obelisks 
and not far from the village of Luxor, proper wooden 
barracks,—sheds and tents to lodge the officers, sailors, 
and workmen, on shore. He also built an oven to bake 
them bread, and magazines in which to secure their 
provisions, and the sails, cables, &c., of the vessel. 





















* As compared with Fahrenheit’s, the thermometer generally 
used in this country, 30? of Reaumur are equal to 98°, 50° t0 
144°, 
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The now desolate site on which the City of the Hue- 
dred Gates, the vast, the populous, and the wealthy 
Thebes, once stood, offered them no resources, nor a 
single comfort of civilized life. But French soldiers 
and sailors are happily, and, we may say, honourably 
distinguished, by the facility with which they adapt 
themselves to circumstances, and turn their hands to 
whatever can add to their comfort and wellbeing. 
The sailors on this expedition, during their hours of 
repose from more severe labours, carefully prepared 
and dug up pieces of ground for kitchen-gardens. 
They cultivated bread-melons and water-melons, let- 
tuces, and other vegetables. They even planted some 


trees, which thrived very well; and, in short, they made 
their place of temporary residence a little paradise as 
compared with the wretehed huts and neglected fields 
of the oppressed natives, 

{To be concluded in the next Number.] 





THE PULSE. 


Every one knows that among the numerous inquiries 
and examinations which precede the preseription of a 
careful physician, the state of the pulse is never omitted ; 
yet as it is probable that few of our readers are ac- 
quainted with the reasons for this inquiry, or, what is 
the same thing, with the facts te be learned from it, we 
think it may not be uninteresting if we enumerate some 
of the more prominent ones. 

It is almost unnecessary to premise that by the pulse 
is meant the beat of an artery, and that the one com- 
monly chosen for examination is the radial artery, 
which beats at the wrist. The first point generally 
attended to is the number of the beats; and since in 
this, as in all other medical questions, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with the state of health in order to re- 
cognize any deviation from it, we must mention the 
ordinary frequency of the pulse at different ages. In 
the new-born infant, it is from 130 to 140 in a minute; 
but decreases in frequency as life advances; so that, in 
a middle-aged adult in perfect health, it is from 72 to 
75. In the decline of life, it is slower than this, and 
falls to about 60. It is obvious that if we could suppose 
a practitioner ignorant of these plain facts, he would be 
liable to make the most absurd blunders, and might 
imagine a boy of ten to be labouring under some 
grievous disease because his pulse had not the slow 
sobriety of his grandfather’s. A more likely error is, to 
mistake the influence of some temporary cause for the 
effect of a more permanent disease: thus, in a nervous 
patient, the doctor’s knock at the door will quicken the 
pulse some 15 or 20 beats in a minute. This fact did 
not eseape the notice of the ious Celsus, who says, 
“The pulse will be altered the approach of the 
physician and the anxiety of the patient doubting what 
his opinion of the case may be. For this reason, a 
skilfal physician will not feel the pulse as soon as he 
comes; but he will first sit dowa with a cheerful 
countenance, and ask how the patient is,—soothing him, 
if he be timorous, by the kindness of his conversation, 
and afterwards applying his hand to the patient’s arm.” 
—(De Medica, hb. iii. cap. 7.*) 

Granting, however, that these sources of error are 
avoided, the quickness of the pulse will afford most 
important information. If in a person, for example, 
whose pulse is usually 72, the beats rise in number to 
98, some alarming disease is certainly present ; or, on 
the other hand, should it have permanently sunk to 50, 
it is but too probable that the source of the circulation, 


* The lapse of eighteen centuries has not destroyed the utility, 
much less the beauty, of the eight books on Medicine bequeathed 
by Celsus to posterity ; they are unrivalled for perspicuous elegance 
and laconic good sense, Celsus is one of the writers of the Au- 
gustan age, and is worthy of the times in which he flourished, 
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the heart itself, is labouring under incurable disease, on 
that some other of the great springs of life is irreme- 
diably injured. 

Supposing, again, the pulse to be 72, each beat- 
ought to occur at an interval of five-sixths of a second ; 
but should any deviation from this rhythm be perceived, 
the pulse is then said to be irregular. The varieties of 
irregularity are infinite; but there is one so remarkable 
as to deserve particular mention. It will happen some- 
times that the interval between two beats is so much 
longer than was expected, that it would seem that one 
beat had been omitted ; im this case the pulse is said 
to be an intermittent one. When the action of the 
heart is irregular, the beat of the pulse is so likewise ; 
but it will occasionally happen that the latter irregu- 
larity takes place without the former one, from some 
morbid eause existing between the heart and the wrist. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that, in all doubtful 
cases, the physician examines the pulsation of the heart 
as well as that at the wrist—just as the diligent 
student, discontented with the narrow limits of pro- 
vineial information, repairs to the metropolis to pursue 
his scientific inquiries. 

The strength or feebleness of the pulse, its hardness 
or softness, and innumerable other Te might be 
discussed here; but, from the great disiiculty attendin, 
any examination of these points, and the foal 
niceties involved in anything more than a bare mention 
of them, we omit them. “Phere is one point, however, 
which it would be unpardonable to pass over in silence : 
sometimes no pulsation can be felt at the usual part of 
the wrist. This may proceed from so great a languor 
of the circulation that it is imperceptible at the extre- 
mities ; or from the radial artery (the one usually felt) 
being ossified ; or from an irregular distribution of the 
arteries of the fore-arm. 





The Arrival of the first Elephant ever seen in England. 
—Matthew Paris relates that, about the year 1255, an 
elephant was sent over to England as a _— present from 
the king of France to Henry III. ; and states, that it was 
believed to be the first and only elephant ever seen in Eng- 
land, or even on this side the Alps ; and that consequently 
the people flocked in great numbers to behold so great a 
novelty on its arrival. Among the Close Rolls one of about 
this date is extant, in which the sheriff of Kent is ordered to 

to Dover in person to arrange in what manner the 

king's elephant might be most conveniently brought over ; 

and to provide a ship, and other things necessary, to convey 

it; and directi if the king's mariners judged it 

ractieable, it should be brought to London by water. 
nother order i 





Hiuminated Printing.—In wany of the old printed books, 
the initial andi oceasionally other parts, were printed 
in red. This was done by two workings at press, and was an 
imitation of the eurlier fashion of t//uminating manuscripts. 
The practice is still followed in some almanacs, the saints’ 
days and holydays being “ red-letter days." Some ingenious 
contrivances have been devised for working in various 
colours; and a few years since, a curious was written 
and published on the subject by Mr. Savage. Still more 
recently, printing in gold and other metals has been practised. 
This is done by printing with a sort of size, and afterwards 
applying the metal leaf. Some very handsome specimens 
of this have been produced by Messrs. Howlett and Brimmer ; 
but, of course, the process is too costly and too tedious ever 
to enter into competition with common printing, 0: to be 
used for other than purposes of Juxury. 
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TILBURY FORT. 


Tue small village of Tilbury is situated on the Thames, 
about twenty-seven miles from London, and exactly 
opposite to Gravesend, It appears to have been a 
place of some consequence in the early period of the 
Saxon dominion in England, having been an episcopal 
seat of Cedda, Bishop of the East Saxons, who, in the 
seventh century, propagated the Christian religion in 
this country, and built churches in several places, but 
especially, as Bede reports, “in the city which, in the 
language of the Saxons, is called Ythancestre ; and also 
in that which is named Tillaburgh (the first of which 
places is on the banks of the river Pant, the other on 
the banks of the Thames), where, gathering a flock of 
servants of Christ, he taught them to observe the dis- 
cipline of a regular life, as far as those rude people 
were then capable.” Tillaburgh is unquestionably the 
present Tilbury; but Ythancestre, which appears to 
have stood at the mouth of the river Pant, or Black- 
water, is supposed to have been engulphed by the sea. 
The population of West Tilbury was 249 at the last 
census. 

Amedicinal spring was discovered here in 1727; con- 
sidered very beneficial in cases of hemorrhage, scurvy, 
and some other disorders. In a chalk hill near this 
place there are several curious caverns called Danes’ 
Holes: they are constructed of stone, narrow at the 
entrance, and very spacious at the depth of thirty feet. 
The neighbourhood still affords some traces of the 
eamp formed by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, when the 
kingdom was ‘threatened by the Spanish Armada. But 
the wost interesting object the place affurds is the Fort, 








represented in our engraving. It was originally built 
as a kind of biock-house by Henry VIII., but was 
enlarged into a regular fortification by Charles IT., in 
the year 1667, after the Dutch fleet had sailed up the 
river, and burned three Engtish men-of-war at Chatham, 
It was planned by Sir Martin Beckman, engineer to 
Charles II., by whom the works at Sheerness were also 
designed. The esplanade is very large, and the bastions 
ave the largest of anyin England. They are faced with 
brick, and surrounded with a double ditch, or moat, the in. 
nermost being 180 feet broad, and having a good counter. 
scarp. On the land side, there are two small redoubts 
of brick ; but the chief strength on this side consists jn 
its being able to lay all the adjacent level under water, 
On the side next the river is a very strong curtain, 
having in the middle a strong gate called the Water 
Gate, and the ditch palisaded. At the place intended 
for the water bastion, which was never built, stands 
high tower, erected by Queen Elizabeth, called the 
Block-house. Various additions have been made to 
this fort since the time of Charles II.; and it is. now 
mounted with several formidable batteries; and. con- 
tains comfortable barracks and other accommodations 
for the garrison, which consists of a fort-major and a 
detachment of invalids. 

The four Roman proconsular ways crossed each other 
in this vicinity ; and there was an ancient ferry over the 
Thames, said to be the place where Claudius passed in 
pursuit of the Britons. ‘The lofiy.tower of the ancient 
manor-house of Gossalyne, in East Tilbury, was battered 
down by the Dutch in the reign of Charles II, 
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